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be helped, and should not foolishly be deplored, is that
one cannot experience first love twice, any more than
Cortes could twice see the Pacific for the first time from
the peak in Darien.  Even when in later life one hears
a work, new to oneself, by a great composer, one already
knows his language so well that there will never be the
shock of utter novelty about it or the sense of over-
whelming beauty and strangeness. And the same applies
to new composers: they are never so surprising as every-
thing was in youth unless they achieve complete novelty
by eschewing euphony and throwing the baby out with
the bath.   Surprise I certainly had, but not delight,
when I heard Bela Bartok play a piano concerto of his
own, and I shall never forget the time, in 1913 or 1914,
when Arnold Schonberg, saluted then as a new planet,
came to London to conduct a Schonberg programme.
He was still, I daresay, a Professor of Counterpoint,
though nobody would have guessed it, and he had given
up his earlier manner, in which he was an ape of
Wagner, as Richard Strauss is when he forgets he is a
Viennese.   The outstanding feature of the concert was
a number of supposedly impressionistic works.  Was it
only fancy when one thought one saw on the faces of
the very orchestra bewilderment and a desire to laugh
as they obediently produced an apparently disconnected
series of little twangings, grunts and groans, poppings
of corks and gratings of cart-wheels? About the audience
at least  there  was no doubt.   They exploded with
laughter, ran out into the corridors to laugh with each
other, imitated the noises, cheered ironically, and only
just stopped short of barracking the conductor like a